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In conclusion, it seems to us that the author has made Spanish 
his basis rather than Oastilian ; that he tends in certain cases toward 
a symmetry in analysis which is hardly justified by the facts. 
Often, however, he seems rather to overlook the larger synthetic as- 
pects of the phonetic material, and to tend in vowel analysis toward 
the traditional popular Spanish view that, if there is any variation 
in Spanish vowels, it is due to the following consonant. It is only 
just to state in this connection that the author in general properly 
emphasizes several of the important basic conditions of phonetic 
analysis. 

It will be unnecessary to sum up all of our observations ; suffice 
it to say that in view of the transcription chosen; the superabun- 
dance of, and hairsplitting varieties of i and u; the exaggerated 
and extended use of obscure vowels; and erroneous rules for the 
use of certain vowels, the Manual can hardly be called a successful 
fulfillment of the author's ambition, as stated in the Introduction, 
namely, to write a simple practical handbook of pronunciation. 

As pointed out in the beginning, the book is by no means without 
value. It would indeed be unfair not to recognize the great diffi- 
culty of execution inherent in the task which the author set for 
himself. In general, therefore, it may be said that Mr. Navarro 
Tomas has made a very creditable beginning in the field of pho- 
netics, and we wish him every success in this rich Spanish field, 
where there is room for hundreds of investigators instead of one 
or two. 

Molton Avery Colton. 

V. S. Naval Academy. 



A Catalogue of the Library, of the late John Henry Wrenn. Com- 
piled by Harold B. "Wrenn. Edited by Thomas J. "Wise. 
Austin, University of Texas, 1920. 

The Wrenn Catalogue, beautifully printed on Whatman hand- 
made paper, is at last out, in a limited edition of one hundred and 
twenty copies, a number of which have been presented to uni- 
versity libraries for the future use of scholars. Thomas J. Wise, 
bibliographer of Coleridge, Landor, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing and Swinburne, and officer of the English Bibliographical 
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Society, informs us in the Preface that he is responsible for the 
original purchase of many of the volumes, as well as for the editing 
of the Catalogue; and that Harold B. Wrenn, son of the wealthy 
banker who made the collection, was at great pains in compiling 
and collating the items. The Catalogue, we are told, contains the 
results of twenty years' " earnest and discriminating " collecting ; 
and is " full of records of books of real literary value for which 
the pages of any other catalogue will be searched in vain." The 
University of Texas should rejoice at the acquisition of such a 
library ; and American scholarship, at the printing of such a serious 
bibliographical work, which should at once show us where to put 
our hands on rare editions, and how to differentiate those editions 
and to fix the authorship of uncertain or anonymous works. 

Unfortunately, however, the Catalogue has been put together in 
a peculiarly inconvenient fashion. The works of the Younger 
Colman, for instance, are interpolated between those written solely 
by his father and those written by his father with the supposed 
assistance of Garrick. " Isaac Bickerstaffe " appears as a separate 
heading, with no cross-reference under Swift and only an incon- 
spicuous note under " Bickerstaffe." " Peter Pindar's " satires, 
on the other hand, are all listed under Wolcot — without any refer- 
ence under "Pindar." One of Mason's "Macgreggor" satires 
appears under Mason ; one, under " Macgreggor," again without 
cross-reference. An unhappy climax is achieved when the cata- 
loguer apparently fails to realize that his two copies of Horace 
Walpole's Medalist (1741) are really duplicates, and naively lists 
one under Walpole and the other under Anonymous. 

Foreign authors and translated works are treated very cavalierly. 
Cartouche, or the Rollers. By Monsieur Le Grand, 1 London, 1772, 
is, strangely enough, listed as anonymous; Gresset's Ver-vert ap- 
pears only under the name of the translator, Jerningham ; and the 
same is true of Murphy's translations of Metastasio, Crebillon and 
Destouches. Van Laun's translation of Moliere's Works appears 
under Moliere; but Fielding's version of the Mock Doctor appears 
only under Fielding. All this means that the Catalogue is prac- 
tically useless for students of comparative literature. 

a Le Grand's authorship is unquestioned. See la Porte, Di-ct. Dram., 
Paris, 1776. I owe this reference to the courtesy of Professor G. L. van 
Roosbroeck. 
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The listing of collaborated works, moreover, is often capricious. 
Whole plays, for instance, appear under Garrick, although he sup- 
plied merely a prologue or an epilogue. Thus Delap's Hecuba 
(1762) is listed under Garrick because he wrote the epilogue, but 
is not mentioned under Delap, who composed the play itself, or 
under Lloyd, who did the prologue. Five of Murphy's plays appear 
under the dubious joint-authorship of Garrick — he supplied a pro- 
logue for at least one of them. The Gamester (1753) ascribed to 
Moore and, very dubiously, to Garrick, 2 appears only under the 
latter; whereas Oil Bias, with the same attribution, appears only 
under Moore. Works, moreover, by Dow, Kelly, Hawkesworth, 
Townley and Miller, 3 are treated in like fashion. 

Not only, however, is the material in the Catalogue ill-compiled, 
but, even more deplorable, a large share of it is very doubtful if 
not quite erroneous. Nearly every item bears the re-assuring state- 
ment, "the first edition." An edition of Thomas May's The 
Heire, dated 1633, for example, is so listed; whereas so common a 
reference-book as the Dictionary of National Biography mentions 
a quarto eleven years earlier. Two editions of Fletcher's Elder 
Brother appeared in 1637; and a comparison with both title-pages 
as given in the British Museum Catalogue, seems to show that the 
Wrenn library contains, not, as the Catalogue states, the first, but 
the second of these. Eurydice, A Tragedy (1759) is termed "the 
First Edition of the play in its revised form " under the " collabo- 
ration " of Aaron Hill. Dr. Brewster's recent dissertation on Hill 
gives nothing of it ; dishing, however, lists a drama of that name 
by David Mallet, in 1731 ; and the British Museum Catalogue lists 
a later "edition" in 1759. The Wrenn Catalogue makes no men- 
tion of Mallet. 

The ascriptions of anonymous literature constitute, without 
question, the most unhappy feature of these five beautifully printed 
volumes. A handful of examples will serve as illustration. Faire 
Em is attributed to Eobert Greene; whereas the play is regularly 
listed as anonymous, and his ridicule of it in the Farewell to Folly 
is well known.* The Costlie Whore is ascribed to Dekker and 

2 1 can discover no reason for this ascription, and think it must be due 
to confusion with Shirley's Gamesters, revised by Garrick in 1758. 

3 Mahomet is listed under Garrick with incidental mention of Miller. 
According to Cushing, it is actually by Miller and Hoadley. 

* See Moorman in the Cam*. Hist., v, 237 ; and Baker, v, 135.. 
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Ford, for no apparent reason, except perhaps that the former is 
regularly accredited with the Honest Whore and the Whore of 
Babylon. The anonymous Tuscan Treaty, revised by Bond, appears 
under Hill, because the latter is supposed to have helped with the 
revision. 5 Albion's Triumph is listed under Akenside: according 
to Cushing, it is by Boyse. Fashionable Friends (1802) is given 
to Walpole, although it was printed five years after his death: 
Cushing attributes it, probably correctly, to Mary Berry. 

Of the odd dozen anonymous attributions to Mason, moreover, 
almost all are at least highly dubious. His non-satiric works, he 
himself carefully collected and edited just before his death in 1797 ; 
none of these ascriptions are included in this collection ; none have 
I found mentioned in Mason's voluminous correspondence, much 
of which is preserved in the letters of Walpole and Gray and in 
the Harcourt Papers; and, so far as I know, none of these ascrip- 
tions, except that of the poem Mirth, have ever been made before. 
Additional reasons to doubt exist in special cases. The British 
Museum Catalogue definitely lists the Essay on Friendship (1767), 
Ranelagh (1777) and Fun (1781) as Anonymous. The Epistle 
from John, Lord Ashburton (1785), brought out by Murray, can 
hardly be Mason's, in view of the bitter law-suit that the two had 
waged a few years before over the Gray copyright; and, indeed, 
practically none of these pieces were brought out by Mason's 
regular publishers : Almon for his anonymous and pseudononymous 
satires, and Dodsley for his other works, later succeeded by Ward 
of York. The Ode to Handel, if it be Mason's, constitutes his 
first published work. He would hardly have overlooked it in his 
collection of juvenilia; and his dislike of Handel 8 makes his 
authorship even more doubtful. The Probationary Ode for the 
Laureatship of the Boyal Academy (1786), written apparently 
under the combined influence of " Peter Pindar " 7 and the Bolliad, 
is probably by Eichard Tickell and his fellow wits of the Shake- 
speare. 8 At all events, it appeared several years after Mason's 

5 Dr. Brewster gives no authority for this, nor have I found any. 

8 Walpole Letters, London, 1880, vxi, 26 n. 

' Evidently a sort of reply to " Peter Pindar's " Farewell, as laureate to 
the Royal Academy. See Mon. Rev., lxxxiv, 465. 

8 This could probably be established by an examination of their collected 
works, the Poetical Miscellany (1787), reviewed in the Mon. Rev., Lxxvin, 
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last-known satire ; and the Monthly Review certainly did not asso- 
ciate it either with his name or with the other satires that he wrote : 
it belongs to a different school. 9 And finally, two of the items here 
listed have regularly assigned authors: Cushing gives the Goat's 
Beard (1777) to William Whitehead, and Northup's Bibliography 
of Gray assigns the Slight View of the Village and School of 
R — — — ■, on rather good authority, to William Gerard Hamilton, 
and supplies the date, not 1745 as in the Wrenn Catalogue, but 
1780. In short, one of Mason's undoubted satires is listed under 
his pseudonym, Macgreggor, and almost a dozen anonymous pieces 
are attributed to him, in defiance of ascriptions to other authors 
and the facts of his own life— and all this without the slightest 
doubt expressed or the slightest evidence adduced. 10 Eor entries 
such as these, " the pages of any other catalogue " would, indeed, 
" be searched in vain." 

Such indiscretions, unfortunately, bulk large not only in minor, 
but even in important literary figures. In the Fielding attribu- 
tions, the percentage of inaccuracy is almost as high as in Mason. 
We are fortunate in having, beside the usual reference-books, a 
carefully compiled check-list in Cross's bibliography. 11 Three of 
the Wrenn items have never apparently been recognized as possibly 
belonging to Fielding: Darius' Feast (1734), the Statesman's 
Mirrour (1741), and the Heroes (1745). 12 Five other ascriptions 
are almost certainly incorrect. The Younger Brother (1719), 
Fielding, if he wrote it, must have published at the age of twelve — 
a truly notable precocity. Some Proposals for the Revival of 
Christianity (1736) is listed as Skelton's in Cushing; the Life and 
Adventures of a Cat (1760), published after Fielding's death was 

77. For the authorship of this, see Cat. of Lib. of Cong, and Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Unfortunately, I have not had access to a copy. 

' The attribution arose, I fancy by confusion with the Probationary Ode 
Extraordinary by " the Rev. W. Mtason " — actually a satire on Mason by 
the Rolliad wits. See Mon. Rev. lxxviii, 77. 

w In one case, we are told that the volume contains an inscription by 
the author; but it is hard to believe that an editor who did not take the 
trouble to consult the Brit. Mus. Cat., employed an expert in diplomatique 
to compare this with Mason's autograph. 

11 W. L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding, New Haven, 1918. 

12 This is, I fancy, the same pamphlet that the Brit. Mus. Cat. lists 
anonymously as 1749. One catalogue or the other may have mis-tran- 
scribed the date. 

4 
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concocted by " some worthy inhabitant of Grub Street," if the 
reviewer is to be believed; 13 the Intriguing Milliners (1740) is by 
Robinson. 1 * The Wrenn Catalogue declares this last work "fre- 
quently attributed to Fielding": I have found no such attribu- 
tions ; but, if they occur, I suspect it was merely by confusion with 
his Intriguing Chambermaid. The Essay on Conversation (1737), 
likewise, as Cross explains, has been mis-ascribed to Fielding, by 
confusion with the essay of a similar title in his Miscellanies. 

The Defoe collection is the special boast of the editor; and, 
indeed, it contains a number of rare items such as Due Prepara- 
tions for the Plague (1722). There is, however, much to give 
one pause: a comparison with Professor Trent's bibliography, the 
work of a life-time, in the Cambridge History, reveals the fact that 
the Wrenn Catalogue contains a large number of attributions that 
Trent saw fit to pass over. Here as elsewhere, the catalogue is 
avid of juvenilia: without doubt or query, it lists as Defoe's The 
Loyal Protestants Vindication, London, 1680, which, if he wrote 
it, must have been done at nineteen. From the time of George 
Chalmers to the present, Defoe bibliographers have hesitated to 
assign tracts to this period : of Wilson's five entries, two are known 
to belong to another writer and three have remained unsubstan- 
tiated. William Lee's only venture, A Letter containing some 
Reflections on His Majesty's Declaration for Liberty of Conscience 
(1687), he was later forced to assign to Bishop Burnet. Most 
modern students, while still hoping to discover tracts antedating 
1690, confine themselves to beginning their lists with Defoe's 
acknowledged poem, A New Discovery of an Old Intreague (1691). 
Of the later Wrenn attributions, at least one, unhappily, is even 
more dubious. Hanging no Dishonour ... a Letter from Gentle- 
man Harry now under Sentence of Death in Newgate . . . , dated 
by the editor 1709, is vouched for as Defoe's on the authority of 
a note said to be in Lee's handwriting. My attention was for- 
tuitously called to the apparent identity of this tract with one 
listed in the British Museum Catalogue under Harry, and dated 
1747 — sixteen years after Defoe's death. A glance at the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, moreover, confirms this date, and shows that 

" Crit. Rev., ix, 420, quoted in Cross. 
"See Cushing. 
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Henry Simms, alias " gentleman Harry " was condemned for high- 
way robbery early in 1747 and was executed in June of that year. 15 
Surely prudence should have dictated that " gentleman Harry's " 
career be investigated before dating the tract 1709 and assigning 
it to Defoe. 

Such a multiplicity of errors — for the present list is merely a 
selection of random examples — published under the editorship of 
an officer of the English Bibliographical Society, is rather shocking. 
The Preface contains an apology for mis-prints ; but such mistakes 
as these cannot possibly have arisen from that source. Some of 
them are merely stupid blunders ; but others, unfortunately, sug- 
gest an intentional desire to mislead, and to make the items appear 
more important than in fact they are — a practice that is as needless 
as it is vicious, for the collection contains many books of great 
value. To accuse Mr. Wise of .such a thing is unthinkable; but, 
unhappily, there are many booksellers sufficiently unscrupulous to 
raise the market value of a pamphlet by calling it a first edition 
or ascribing it to Defoe or to Pope or even to Mason — especially 
if they find their purchasers careless or ignorant enough to be 
uncritical. Apparently, neither the compiler of the catalogue nor 
the editor, either took the pains to verify these ascriptions, or had 
the knowledge to recognize the errors; and they seem merely to 
have copied down many of the ascriptions, learned notes and so 
forth from the sales catalogues out of which they had bought the 
books. Where these notes show knowledge, as they occasionally do, 
of bibliographical reference-books, it is, I judge, merely because 
the trade-catalogue happened to belong to a respectable house, and 
was rather carefully compiled. It is, on the whole, a melancholy 
reflection that these five volumes of Whatman hand-made paper, 
beautifully printed, in a limited edition, the results of twenty 
years' " earnest and discriminating " collecting, should, for scho- 
larly purposes, contain, along with some really valuable data, an 
odd collection of items and notes from the miscellaneous catalogues 
of first-, second- and third-class book-dealers during the last 
generation. 

John W. Draper. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



15 Gent's Mag. xvii, 102, 293-4. 



